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EDITOR: 


IT WAS encouraging to see 
that No. 1 of NOT FADE 
AWAY was so well-received, 
though there were a few 
criticisms (see SOAPBOX). 
The piece on Charlie Feathers 
was variously described as ‘too 
short’, ‘inaccurate,’ and even 
‘practically all wrong.’ If 
anyone feels qualified to 
provide more info on Feathers 
or on any other not so 
well-known rock ‘n’ 
roll/rockabilly artist, please 
do. We don’t claim to know 
everything and our intention 
was never to produce a mag 
bristling with matrix numbers 
and pages-long discographies— 
there are plenty of other 
publications which cater for 
that market. 

Regarding the recent 
Fats Domino tour of Britain, 
instead of the usual 
biographical re-hash, we 
thought we'd give a selection 
of reviews of his shows up and 
down the country. They all 
seemed to have had a different 
atmosphere. This should make 
a change from acres of print 
on the vastly-over-rated Jerry 
Lee Lewis (3 mags!). Before 
you Jerry Lee fans explode 
with rage, I’m not talking 
about his classic rock ‘n’ roll 
tracks, which can never be 
over-rated; only the sort of 
weak stuff, i.e. limp C&W and 
re-makes of other rocker’s hits 
he’s been getting away with 
for years. 

In the last issue we 
mentioned pseudo-rock 'n’ roll 
groups/records like Gary 
Glitter, Wizzard, E.L.O., etc. 
There are also, of course, 
plenty of phoney rock ‘n’ roll 
FANS as well and these are 
an even worse advertisement for 
our music. 

Just two examples from 
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our own experience. Question 
to rock ‘n’ roll ‘fan’, burbling 
about Buddy Holly: ‘Who else 
do you like in rock ‘n’ roll?’ 
Answer: ‘Er—er—Buddy 
Rich’(!) On seeing our 
expressions he added hastily: 
‘Early ones.’ He also liked that 
geat rocking group The 
Tremeloes. Another ‘fan’ we 
know, who has a_ large 
collection of the worst of 
British rock ‘n’ roll of the 
Fifties, dismissed Little 
Richard records as ‘too hard.’ 

Sometimes, you don’t 
know whether to give up or 
throwup... 

Our thanks to everyone 
who's written to us, to those 
who have renewed their 
subscriptions and to everyone 
who contributed to this issue. 
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New readers may be 
interested to 
something about 
Society's history 
here is a factual (but 
not too serious) survey 
to date: 


JUNE 1971 
Vv 


-R.R.A.S. founded by 
Neil Foster and Dave 
Crosby, who 
became its Ist 
last) President. 


JULY 30 1971 

lst meeting. Buddy 
Holly Evening. 

There are several 
members still living 
who remember this 
historic occasion. 


AUGUST 9 1971 
Elvis Presiey Evening 
Attendance of 100 
‘Gus Travis & The 
Midnighters,’ 
Liverpool's 
remaining rock 'n’ 
Tok {out of 350 in 
961) plus records. Col. 
Tom was turned away. 


AUGUST 20 1971 

Ist film show: ‘Shake, 
Rattle & Rock’, starring 
Fats Domino & Joe 
Turner. 


OCTOBER 1971 

Ist issue of our mag. 
‘The Rock’ hits Fleet 
Street. Bi-monthly, 
intended to run to 6 
issues per year: lasted, 
in fact, for 4. Not many 
people noticed. 

After this, membership 
grew steadily. Branches 

RNLE 


A 

ANCH 
BIRMING 

SHEFFIELD. 


DECEMBER 1971 
R.A.S. (Liverpool) 

vente own disco. 

Expenses rocket. 


EARLY 1972 

Debts. Disappoint- 
ments. Disputes. 
Doidrums. 


SUMMER 1972 
‘The Rock’ sinks. 


SUMMER 1972 to 
Carn a 1973 
R.A.S. (Liverpool) 


oc limbo 


branches (notably 
BURNLEY) still very 
strong. Prayers said in 
churches, Queen sends 
message of sympathy! 
(gerraway!) 


ance 1973 
-R. RISES 


Hammersmith 
has a_ reputation for 
badly-produced shows and 
that evening people seemed 
uncertain as to what it might 
be like. Plenty of Teds were 
lounging about the foyer, 
probably getting on for 150 or 
so, should be a good night. 
Everyone took them seat with 
a buzz of excitement. The 
curtain was raised to a loud 
roar and 6 negro musicians: 3 
saxes, 2 guitars and a drummer 
went into a semijazz set of 
unbelievable boring repetition. 

Two numbers later I joined 
the ranks of would-be boozers 
at the tiny bar upstairs. 
Several drinks later and no 
happier, | returned to my seat 
to find that the interval was 
on and real music couldn’t be 
far away. A quarter of an hour 
later the band returned, 2 
greater in number, having been 
joined by 2 more saxes. 

A short warm-up and Fats 
strolled on in a white and pink 
outfit, flashing diamond rings 
and pendant. A much shorter 
man than I'd thought—about 


5ft 4in he looked. Seconds 
later, he got those 88 keys 
into ‘I'm walking’ and | was 
clapping and leaping in the 
aisles. ‘Sit down, we can’t see,’ 


screamed the _ plastic 
rock’n'roll rans we now suffer 
in London. 

I remember _ thinking: 
“Rock'n'roll died tonight.’ I 
sat down, deflated. A few 
more  hard-skinned Teds 
remained standing and police 
moved in and tried to shift 
them. Several members of the 
audience tried to get the Teds 
to move and a mered 
fight broke out. 

Fats was still pounding out 
hits up there, despite his 
band’s attempt to ruin his act 
with jazzy backing. One 
member of his group kept 
camping it up and I feel that if 
he was to do this more often, 
he might get into the Top 20 
with the rest of them. 

Fats was going strong and if 
you strained your ears, you 
could just hear him behind 
those saxes. The highlight for 
me came with ‘Blueberry Hill," 
which he played loud and 
clear. The audience bucked-up 
and several people leapt into 


the band-pit to dance and clap 
in time to this and following 
numbers. The atmosphere was 
improving with Fats pushing 
his grand piano across the 
Stage with his stomach when, 
for no reason there was an 
interval of 15 minutes. 

The story so far: One of the 


world’s ese performers 
blown off stage by noisy 
jazz-musicians, Talented 


jazz-musicians but still jazz 
musicians, 

The interval gave inspiration 
for one of the audience to 
play a cassette of various 
rock'n'roll hits and the sound 
was clearer than the stage 
sound had been. 

The next set was better 
with Fats having changed his 
outfit for inky I pieple 
peg-pants and shirt. He kept 
up his barrage of hits and was 
possibly clearer than before. 
The audience warmed up again 
and I cheered up. He must be 
going to play * Fat Man’ 
next, | thought, but no, a lot 
of movement in the wings and 
the curtain dropped-—show 
over. We all went mad 
shouting and stomping for 
more! The place rocked for 
the first time that night but it 
was boots on the floor, not 
hands on the keyboard that 
did it. 

No encore and everyone felt 
cheated and bitter. Once more 
the Odeon, Hammersmith had 
ruined what could have been a 
good show. 

The mistakes made that 
night were: 

1. Calling Fats ‘The King of 
Rock'n'Roll’ when he’s a 
rock/blues performer and 
always has been. 

2. Having a jazz band, 
however talented (and no-one 
La tagins their skill) as his 

acl group. 

3. Trring to put a cabaret 
act into a theatre when no 
attempt is make to revise it to 
fit the occasion. 

4. Having too many pauses 
between sets. 

5. No encore. Audiences 
feel that an encore is for them, 
to reward them for being a 
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good audience. 

Fats didn’t make a fool of 
himself and was in great style. 
No-one blames him for any of 
these errors and_ the 
road-manager must take all the 
blame. 

Fats is as good now as ever 
and in my opinion is the only 
performer in the rock'n'roll 
type to remain so today. 
Remember Jerry Lee Lewis 
and Little Richard and 
Wembley. Remember ‘My 
Ding-a-ling." 


BOB COLLEY reports from 
Birmingham 

JUDGING by the billings at 
Wembley last August there are 
several contenders for the title 
‘King of Rock and Roll’ and 
it's still a matter of individual 
taste as to who wears the 
crown. 

There is no queue for the 
title ‘King of the Big Beat’ as 
Fats Domino was introduced 
to a wildly enthusiastic 
Birmingham audience on April 
29. His distinctive style is 
different from the other rock 
artists because of the heavy 
emphasis on saxes. Little 
Richard once had this type of 
sound but he has been so 
much a parody over the last 
few years I am not sure what 
his sound is now. 

Having vainly scanned the 
local and music papers to find 
out who was on with him I 
found out at the show the 
answer was no-one unless you 
count his back-up ‘orchestra’ 
who did an _instantly 
forgettable 20 minute 
warm-up consisting mainly of 
self-indulgent solos. 

After a 15 minute break it 
was time for the man himself. 
My previous glimpses were via 
the movie ‘Shake Rattle and 
Roll’ and a Jack Good TV 
Rock Revival about four years 
ago but I hadn’t seen him in 
the flesh. Looking close to his 
reputed 18 stones he 
bounced on to the stage in a 
lilac suit and stormed into ‘I'm 
Walkin.” At this stage your 
mind is not really on the song 
but rather wondering ‘Can this 
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really be him at last.’ As the 
applause echoed round the 
familiar introduction to 
‘Blueberry Hill focused 
undivided attention on the 
music for this sounded just 
like that great record. Fat's 
Pronunciation lends a 
quaintness to this number 
which also marked ‘Il Want to 
Walk You Home.’ 

Hardly pausing for breath 
Fat’s swept through ‘I’m 
Gonna Be a Wheel; ['m In 
Love again; My Girl Josephine; 
Let the Four Winds Blow (a 
long, exciting version 
bringing the saxes fully into 
play); Blue Monday; 
Jambalaya; Margie; Walkin’ to 
New Orleans; My Blue Heaven; 
Red Sails in the Sunset; Whole 
Lotta Lovin,: You Win Again; 
Ain’t That A Shame and a 
whistling number I'd not 
heard before about the silver 
Queen of New Orleans.* The 
finale came with the whole 
band playing boogie and Fats 
attempting to push the piano 
across the stage at the same 
time. The curtain came down 
when he was about half-way 
across but the audience was in 
no mood to let him go and the 
curtains opened to show Fats 
carrying on just as though 
there had not been a pause. A 
few seconds later a Ted 
jumped the stage and this was 
the signal for another 30 to 
join Fats on or round the 
piano. The security people 
slowly cleared them out and 
the safety curtain came down 
on a great show. 

Such able musicianship 
transcends the years and | 
didn’t feel the music seemed 
dated but then the electronic 
blare of today's heroes doesn’t 
even register with me. The 
backing in several of the 
numbers seems almost the 
same thing throughout but it’s 
such a beautiful sound | can’t 
ut this forward as a criticism. 
at’s enjoyment came through 
and didn’t seem forced unlike 
others who only go through 
the motions and don’t seem to 
care who knows it. 

A great night even if the 


rogrammes were sold out 

fore the start. The show was 
almost sold out and there were 
a surprising number of 
middle-aged non-teds in 
attendance. Of course Teds in 
full regalia formed the 
majority and I think they had 
a ball. 


**Editors note: ‘Mardi Gras 
New Orleans ° 


FATS AT NEWCASTLE ... 


HERE in the North-East of 
England the arrival of a rock 
‘n’ roll star is something of a 
tare occasion, so after waiting 
17 years from first hearing of 
Fats Domino this was a 
concert not to be missed. 

Fats had brought his own 
musicians from the USA, but 
I’m not so sure they were 
ideally suited to play rock 'n’ 
roll, in fact you could have 
said you had been to two 
shows on the one evening. 

The first 30 minutes was 
entirely devoted to the, 
backing group who played a 
varied programme of blues and 
soul highlighted by guitarist 
Dave Douglas’s version of the 
B. B. King classic ‘Sweet Little 
Angel’. 

After a 15 minute interval 
and a short instrumental intro 
the King of the Big Beat was 
with us, looking somewhat 
smaller and lighter than I had 
imagined and wearing a scarlet 
jacket, black pants and Cuban 
heeled black patent leather 
boots. 

The show opened with ‘I’m 
walking’, followed by the 
immortal piano intro to 
“Blueberry Hill.' 
Unfortunately at this point 
the microphones were giving a 
bit of trouble so there was an 
embarrassing break while Fats 
himself sorted out the 
problem. 

Off we went again with ‘I'm 
in love again’, ‘Let the four 
winds blow’ and a tremendous 
version of ‘I want to walk you 
home’ which was played a 
little faster than the original 
recording. By this time the 
numbers were coming thick 
and fast: ‘Hello Josephine’, 


‘’m gonna be a_ wheel 
someday,” ‘So long,’ ‘My Blue 
Heaven’ and then Fats tried to 
say a few words but was 
drowned out by eager fans 
shouting for requests which he 
obliged without hesitation by 
playing ‘Ain’t that a shame’ 
then without a pause we heard 
‘Jambalaya’, ‘Blue Monday,” 
‘Whole lotta lovin’ and ‘You 
win again’ with an extra verse 
not on his original recording. 


Then Fats managed to get 
through to us to say: ‘This 
next number's for two men 
who gamble, | make three, lets 
go with Stagger Lee.” The so 
must have gone on for coats 
minutes while once again the 
mikes were adjusted but this 
time fats stayed with the 
keyboard and let rip with 
some really great solos which 
are not so evident on his 
recordings. 


After ‘Red sails in the 
sunset’ and ‘Shake rattle and 
roll’ came ‘Your cheating 
heart’ which you would never 
have guessed from the intro. 
This was taken from a classical 
piano composition, the title of 
which escapes me at the 
moment. 


When it came to ‘The 
Saints’ it sounded as if it was 
all over, but no, off we went 
again with a short 
instrumental version of 
‘Sentimental journey’ and 
then into the last vocal ‘Goin’ 
to the River’. The final 
number came after 1% hours 
and 21 of Fat’s greatest 
songs.This was a fast boogie 
instrumental with Fats edging 
the grand piano across the 
Stage at the same time provi 
that he is no mean pounder o 
the ivories. 


Although there were one or 
two hitches going on all! 
around him Fats Domino 
shone out as bright as the 
diamonds adorning his fingers 
to prove that he really is the 
King of the Big Beat. (RED 
HO ROCKIN’ DAVE, 
North-East Rock ’n’ Roll 
Society). 


REVIEW: Fats Domino at 
Preston Guild Hall—Friday 
May 4th 

IT WAS one of those nights 
when everything goes wrong. 
The audience had sat patiently 
through about half-an-hour of 
solos from the band (4 saxes, 
guitar, bass guitar, drums), 
some fine blues-guitar (if you 
like blues guitar—most of the 
audience seemed not to), and 
some pathetic clowning from 
one of the tenor-men (his 
tenor-playing was very good, 
however). 

After the interval, it was 
Domino’s turn. For a long 
time, neither his voice nor 
piano could be _ heard 
distinctly, his microphone 
kept flopping forward and he 
was bothered by _ the 
spotlights. Several of the 
audience complained to the 
Manager who apparently 
blamed Fats’ group for the 
poor sound, stating they were 
using their own system, not 
the hall’s; the crowd blamed 
the band for being too loud, 
and everyone had a rotten 
time, including Fats, who 
looked very ill-at-ease. 

Eventually, after stops, 


Starts, arguments and shouted 
suggestions (Hang the 
Manager! Blow up Preston!) 
some sort of show developed, 
though the sound was never 
satisfactory. Fats rattled 
through hit after hit, hardly 
using for breath and threw 
in plenty of his slow ballads 
like ‘Red Sails in the Sunset’ 
and ‘You win again,’ which 
were as enthusiastically 
received as his rockers. A pity 
that the saxes did not have the 
support of most of the 
audience (who considered 
them mainly to blame for Fats 
being indistinct) as there were 
some nice tenor solos and that 
simple but effective baritone 
break in ‘Blue Monday.’ 
Domino looks a lot less 
than his 45 years and has 
obviously lost a lot of weight 
(doctor’s orders?) He’s lost 
none of his skill and power 
though and still favours flashy 
jewellery and white shoes on 


stage. Like Haley, he never 
seems to change and when 
you've pune your own 
inimitable style of rock’n’roll, 
why bother to change? 

NEIL FOSTER 


FATS AT THE HARDROCK, 
MANCHESTER ... 


WE didn’t really know what to 
expect. Of course we knew all 
about the 50 million record 
sales, the 21 gold discs, and 
yet somehow, Fats Domino 
was the unknown quantity 
among the Kings of Rock 'n’ 
rol]. Never having had the 
reputation of a Jerry Lee or 
Little Richard, he was at the 
same time a living legend and a 
newcomer. 

His backing group looked 
promising and sounded good, 
but might have seemed more 
in place at a blues or jazz 
festival. The saxist and 
apparent leader occasionally 
stepped forward to say: ‘Here 
comes the judge’ or something 
like that, which again hardly 
inspired anticipation of a great 
rock ’n’ roll event. 

Suddenly, they were gone, 
we had ‘Leader of 
the Pack’ blaring out at us and 
the announcer told us that 
Gary Glitter would be here in 
a few week’s time. ‘BOO’ went 
$00 voices, as if somebody 
was holding up a card telling 
them to. The most promising 
sign yet. 

Backing group reappeared. 
The wait seemed interminable, 
then there he was looking just 
like on all the old photos ‘I’m} 
walkin’, yes indeed, I’m 
talkin’, yes indeed, ‘bout you 
and me...’ No fears now. At 
the end of that number, 
somebody shouted: ‘Turn 
your voice up.’ He did. Now 
everything fitted perfectly. 

Hit followed hit. ‘Blue 
Monday,” ‘I’m in love again’, 
‘Ain’t that a shame,’ all 
sounded ridiculously close to 
the records, right down to the 
sax breaks. Some others, like 
‘Let the four winds blow’ and 
‘I want to walk you home’ 
were prolonged. Perhaps on 
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those numbers we had too 
much of the group and too 
little of Fats. But always the 
piano came through loud and 
clear. 

He rarely interrupted the 
flow of music. Before ‘Stagger 
Lee’, we were told that, like 
the characters in the song, he’s 
a gambler. When someone 
asked for ‘The Fat Man’, he 
recalled that he'd first 
recorded it in 1949, thus 
settling the differences of 
Opinion between’ LP 
sleeve-note writers. And 
before ‘Walkin’ to New 
Orleans’: ‘Here’s a song I 
wrote with a friend of mine 
about (sob!) my old home 
town’ 


We give below some of the 
places we know that feature 
rock ‘n’ roll. If anyone knows 
of any others, please send us 
full details and we'll be happy 
to give the place a plug. Sorry 


about the Northern bias. 
We've no info on the South, 
yet. 


BRADFORD ROCK 'N’ 
ROLL CLUB. 
Meets Mondays and 


Thursdays at the Victoria 
Hotel, Park Lane, Bradford 5, 
Yorks. Groups, Disco, Record 
auctions etc. For further 
information write to: Bopping 
Brian Rushgrove, 55 Foston 
Lane, Fagley y, Bradford 2, 
Yorks. 
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In 75 minutes he got 
through 22 numbers. Most 
were the ones everyone 
wanted to hear, others took us 
by surprise. ‘You win again’ 
was to my mind his only weak 
choice (and the end dragged 
on far too long), but he 
sounded great on ‘Shake, 
Rattle and Roll,’ done closer 
to the Joe Turner version than 
Bill Haley's, 

His voice sounded just like 
we know it from the good old 
days, and how many of the 
old rockers can we say that 
of? He smiled and rolled his 
eyeballs a lot, but the music 
always exceeded the 
showmanshi and 


professionalism—well, after 25 


WHERE 

TO 

HEAR 

ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


THE NORTH-EAST ROCK 
‘N’ ROLL SOCIETY 

Meets every Friday at the 
Aventine Club, Gateshead. 
Disco and ilive groups 
from time to time, plus record 
auctions and record raffles. 
Times: 7.30 to 10.30. Write: 
Rocking Jim Newark, 28 
Lansbury Drive, Birtley, Co. 
Durham. 


‘THE WHITE SWAN’, 
Yeadon, near Otley, Yorks. 
Acknowledgments to Eddie 
Muir’s ‘New Rockpile’ (See 
mag. list) for the following 
information: Every Thursday 
night is rock ‘n’ roll night with 
The Dave Lee Sound. Dave 
Lee must be the best pianist in 
the Jerry Lee style around. 
Highly recommended. 


years, perhaps that was to be 
expected. 

There didn’t seem to be an 
obvious climax, like there 
would be with Jerry Lee or 
Chuck Berry. We got one, 
though—an extended, largely 
unaccompanied, virtuoso 
display on the keyboard, as he 
used his considerable weight 
to manoeuvre the instrument 
from one side of the stage to 
the other. As we looked on, in 


complete,  unhysterical 
admiration, he played a few 
bars from ‘Sentimental 


Journey’ and was gone. For 
most of us, I suspect, the 
evening had been much more 
than that. (WALLACE G, 
CHADWICK). 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE EDWARDIAN ROCK 
‘N’ ROLL CLUB meet on 
Wednesdays at The Bull's 
Head, Coventry Road, 
Yardley, Birmingham, with a 


reguiar D.J. and a group 
Devil's Canyon. 
V.R.R.AS. 

NOTE! Owing to. the 


resignation of Wallace G. 
Chadwick & Terry Burns from 
the Nelson V.RR.AS. 
Committee, there are now 2 
distinct branches in that area: 
NELSON and BURNLEY. For 
info on NELSON BRANCH 
write: Paul Turner, 71 
Ethersall Road, Nelson, Lancs. 
Info on BURNLEY BRANCH, 
phone Nelson 62491 (Terry 
Burns). 


SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 

WARNING! [In our last 
issue we gave The Scarisbrick 
Hotel's ‘rock ‘n’ roll’ nights on 
Saturday a plug as they did 
play a lot of the stuff but 
now, unfortunately, it’s the 
old story: Gary Glitter, Sweet, 
etc. No blame—just a shame. 
Pubs have got to make money. 
Anyway, if you like rock ‘n’ 
roll, avoid it!! 


EDDIE COCHRAN @ 
GENE VINCENT 


JIM NEWCOMBE INTERVIEWS GEORGIE FAME 


J.N. Georgie, | know you 
were on the Eddie Cochran 
tour in 1960. Eddie always 
came across to me as a very 
confident person. Was he like 
this offstage? 

GF: Well, | didn’t really get 
a chance to really get to know 
him very weil, but | mean, he 
was a lovely guy, so 
easy-going, full of the joys of 
Spring all the time—a_ real 
character, you know, every 
day was a party. That was the 
first impression | got. 

JN: One of our local papers 
just on when he died, 
published an article (just 
before his death) saying that 
he'd been very upset about a 
Premonition. Was anyone in 
the show aware of this? 

GF: Yes. 

JN: It was in Manchester he 
had this thing? 

GF: Yes. 

JN: This was not his usual 


nature, being so 
happy-go-lucky? 
GF: | wouldn’t have 


thought so. He went to see a 
doctor and all sorts. He was a 
bit worried about it. 

JN: You played piano in 
the group with him at some 
time. 

GF: I'll never forget the 
first time | met him. Larry 
Parnes was putting this tour 
together with Gene Vincent 
and Eddie Cochran and there 
was a pool of musicians, | 
suppose about 15, 2 or 3 
bands it turned out to be. One 
was Marty Wilde’s band, The 
Wildcats, which was Brian 
Bennet, Jimmy Sullivan and 
other guys, and the other 
group, which was The Beat 
Boys and Billy Fury’s band, 
the Blue Flames and we were 
all told to report to this club 
in Soho at a certain treme on 


the day, and so we were all 
sitting there, anticipating the 
great arrival, and sure enough 
Gene Vincent and Eddie 
Cochran walked in, and Eddie 
sat down and played guitar 
and everybody was astounded 
because he really was a fine 
guitar player, you know, | 
mean it was amazing .. . apart 
from all his own stuff that he 
did, he was fantastic playing 
all that Chet Atkins stuff and 
the fingerstyle and the 
country stuff—he was brilliant 
at it and in actual fact, as far 
as | know, apert from the pure 
blues enthusiasts, Eddie 
Cochran was responsible for 
introducing ‘What'd | say’ to 
this country. 

JN: Yes, | remember he 
Started with his back to the 
Stage and... 

GF: Yes, he used to start 
with ‘What'd | say’ and at this 
rehearsal | was talking about, 
we were ail sitting round 
wondering what he wes going 
to play and we all knew the 
hits that we had to play—his 
own stuff, like ‘C’mon 
Everybody’, ‘Summertime 
Blues’. and then suddenly he 
Started to play the intro to 
‘What'd | say’ and everybody 
said ‘What's that?’ because 
nobody had heard it before, 
except for a few blues 
enthusiasts who would 
obviously have the Ray 
Charles record, andwithin6 
months every band in the 


country was playing it. 


JN: What | liked about 
Cochran was such as ‘Milk 
Cow Blues’: he never tried to 
copy the Presley version, 
which was commendable, as 
everyone was doing Presley's 
versions of everything then. 

GF: Yes, he did ‘Fever’ as 
well, but he didn’t do it like 


Peggy Lee, in fact he did it a 
bit like Willie John who wes 
the originetor. 

JN: What did you think of 
Eddie as a musician? 

GF: At the time (I was only 
16 or 17) | wes in compeny 
with some bloody good 
guitar-players—Jim Sullivan, 
Colin Green (who still works 
for us and is still in our bend 
today)—he was on the tour 
with us—but everyone was 
completely amazed. We knew 
Eddie was a good rock ‘n’ 
roller, that he could play a bit 
but as | say we were amazed. 

JN: Well, | wonder whether 
you read my article ‘Eddie on 
Stage’. In this | stress just how 
different he was on stage 
compered to his records. 

GF: Yes. All that leather 
gear. He was very excited: he 
had all the movements worked 
out and I’m sure that if I'd 
been a chick at the time, I'd 
‘ve wet my knickers! 

JN: | believe that the 
relationship between him and 
Vincent was like brothers. He 
kind of looked after Gene. 

GF: They were very, very 
close and ! think it was 
because it was the first time 
they’d been to England and 
they stuck together like glue. 

JN: They were contrasting 
personalities, weren't they? 

GF: Oh yes, absolutely! 

JN: Gene was introverted 


and Eddie seemed to be .. . 
GF: Eddie was a really 
joyful character, he was 


leaping about all over the 
place, all the time, you know. 

JN: Did he speak ever of his 
recording plans? | mean, he 
couldn’t keep the heavy rock 
going all the time. 

GF: Not really. | think his 
first love was a lot of those 
country things he used to play 
on guitar, because he came 
from what?—Oklahoma-so | 
think he was well into country 
rock and if he’d been around 
today, | think he’d be into 
that. A good comperison with 
Eddie Cochran is...er... 

JN: Jerry Reed? 

GF: No. Who's the guy who 
does the ‘Polk Salad Annie’ 
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stuff? 

JN: Tony Joe White. 

GF: That's him. | really like 
him as well. He's very, very 
good. He was like Cochran was 


then. 

JN: That is a good 
comparison. 

GF: ! don’t know what 


Eddie would be doing now 
because he used to play so 
many different things in his 
act: ‘Fever’, ‘Milk Cow Blues,’ 
‘Hallelujah, | love her so." 

JN: 1 thought it was 
spine-chilling when the 
spotlight picked out his fingers 
doing that electric solo on 


Eddie Cochran 
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Milk Cow Blues. 

GF: Yes and of course there 
was that guitar he had, that 
beautiful Gretsch guitar which 
no - one had ever seen before, 
with the tremelo-arm on it. | 
only played with him 2 or 3 
times but it wes marvellous 
playing with him. The 
Wildcats backed him most of 
the time. It was really one big 
party. 

JN: Well, you played with 
Vincent as well. How was 
Vincent on music because 
Eddie was self-contained but 
Vincent, although he seemed 
confident on stage 
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GF: Gene relied on the 
band a lot. He was a 
marvellous performer. | really 
held him in awe. 

JN: Well, | still think that 
I've never seen a performer as 
exciting as Vincent—of his day, 
that is. 

GF: Yes, all that stuff with 
the microphone ... 


JN: ...that Rod Stewart 
does today .. . 
GF: ... Yes, he was doing 


it then. He used to start off on 
his knees, the pink spot 
picking up his face and he'd 
say: ‘We-e-e-ll...' and the 
whole place would erupt. He 
relied on the band a lot 
because he was not really a 
musician but he got 100% out 
of the band because they 
idolised him. Actually, I've 
played on the first record he 
made in Engtand: 
"Pistol-packin’ Mama'—that's 
me playing piano! 

JN: Was Eddie on that 
record? I’ve seen conflicting 


reports. 
GF: I don’t think he was in 
the studio. | don’t really 


remember. We used the same 
band we always had to back 
him. | do know that Eddie and 
him were always singing it on 
the coach and he obviously 
got the idea to record it from 
there. 


‘Real raver’ 


JN: Cochran had been on 
some of Vincent's American 
sides. 

GF: Had he? I don’t know. 
About "Pistol-packin’ 
Mama’—you'd have to go back 
to EMI Recording Studios to 
check that one. | do know 
that it was recorded at Abbey 
Road and that Norrie Paramor 
was the A&R man. 

JN: Well, George, you've 
put a lot of stuff on this tape 
that sounds very interesting to 
me—can you think of anything 
else about Cochran? We've 
spoken about his ability as a 
guitarist, his stage-act etc. 

GF: | can’t think of 
anything else, really. He was 
terrific—he was great 
company. A real raver! 


THE history of rock ‘n’ roll 
would not be complete 
without a mention of one of 
the greatest instrumentalists of 
all time—Duane Eddy. 

Duane was born in the town 
of Coming, New York on the 
26th April 1938. He began to 
play guitar at the unbelievable 
age of 5 and on graduation 
from Coolidge High School, 
Arizona, he decided to make 
his music his full-time career. 
He played at clubs, dances, 
and shows, constantly striving 
to perfect his unique style. As 
his talent developed, his 
reputation spread and when he 
reached the age of 17, his skill 
was being sought by the 
recording companies for 
sessions. 


Independent producers Lee 
Hazelwood and Lester Sill 
recorded him on a couple of 
demonstration records which 
they took to Jamie records of 
Philadelphia. They 
immediately signed Duane toa 
recording contract and within 
a short time Eddy’s first disc 
‘Movin’ ‘n’ Groovin’ was 
released. It wasn’t a huge hit 
but it made a fantastic 
impression on the local DJ.'s. 
However it was his second 
release ‘Rebel Rouser’ that 
earned him his first gold disc. 
The record entered the British 
charts in September 1958 and 
stayed there for § weeks! 

Duane made his TV debut 
on Dick Clark's Saturday night 
show and by all accounts was 
a great success. His backing 
group, the Rebels, consisted of 
Jim Horn, tenor sax, Al Casey, 
bass, and Dave Campbell on 
dmms. Hit record followed hit 
record and in late 1959, 
Duane and his group toured 
Britain on a pecker show 
headed by Bobby Darin. The 
tour was a great success, due 
to the sheer magnetism of 
Eddy and the Rebels. 

Picture, if you can, the 
curtains opening on a 
darkened stage, 4 musicians 
crouching low over their 
amplifiers, and the familiar 
deep, throbbing notes of 
‘Shazam,’ blasting you like a 


DUANE EDDY 


by Dave Hunter 


nuclear holocaust. So great 
was Duane’s initial impact that 
less than 24 hours after his 
first show, he was asked to 
stay on and tour for another 3 
weeks after the five he was 
already doing! 

1960 was the year of 
Duane’s biggest hit record 
“Because they're young.” It 
sold over 700,000 in Britain 
alone and twice as many in 
America. Duane also appeared 
in the film of the same name 
which starred James Darren. 

In 1962, Eddy left Jamie 
Records for R.C.A. Victor and 
he seemed to have his own 
distinctive sound there, No 
longer did they have the 


impact of his earlier releases, 
Just compare discs like ‘Peter 
Gunn,’ ‘Cannonball,’ ‘Stalkin,” 
etc. to stuff like ‘Deep in the 
heart of Texas’ or, to my 
mind, his worst record of all 
time: “Dance with the guitar 
man,’ a record spoilt with the 
insertion of a nasally-voiced 
screeching girl-group. 
Incidentally, ‘Guitar Man’ was 
Duane’s last chart entry in this 
country. It seemed from then 
on that his career started going 
downhill slowly. His guitar 
still twanged but to surfin 

music and in the backgroun 

of his discs, strings were added 
instead of wailing sax and 
torrid guitar work, 
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In 1968 he came over here 
on a short tour headed by Bill 
Haley. His main reason for 
coming was to try and form 
his own production company, 
promoting and recording taten 
other than himself. He was at 
that time without a recording 
contract and back in America 
he and his wife Miriam had 

arted and he had to sell his 
autiful Beverly Hills home, 
due to the fact that the U.S.A. 


‘IT’S “Top of the Slops”, it’s 
No. 1!’ 

Once again those thrilling 
words of Tony Blackburk rang 
out. Top of the Hit Parade 
again were of course THE 
OINTMENT BROTHERS. 
There they were, lined up on 
stage, sitting on 
monogrammed potties, the 
two favourites being DIDDY 
OINTMENT {hit recorder of 
SPEW YOUNG) and LITTLE 
PIGGY OINTMENT (I'll be 
your long-haired tubby brat 
from Los Angeles). Singing 
confidently, in spite of the 
hail of dummies and plastic 
pants from the audience, they 
went through all their big hits: 

‘Don’t push my pram in the 
pond, Daddy.” 

‘Nappy Rash Blues." 

‘Crazy Gee-gees.' 

Their manager recently 
refused a take-over bid from 
MOTHERCARE. Pity. THE 
JACKITIN FIVE followed and 
Michael Jackitin gave his 
famous impression of a2 
whistling kettle with its 
backside on fire. What a 
superb stage-act they havel 
Swinging on baby-bouncers 


and whirling rattles, they 
romped through ‘Rotten 
Rockin’’ and ‘Doctor my 


Ding-A-Ling’. They are due to 
record their own numbers any 
day now. 

Fans of DAVID BAWDIE 
AND THE PSEUDS FROM 
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tax people were after him. 
Evidently, “~he had a really, 
lousy deal from Jamie records 
who like a lot of small record 
companies, didn’t play ball 
with an artist when they 
found gold. One of his recent 
Managers, a Woman!—had also 
done the dirty on him. 

To bring us up to date, 
Duane has been backing singer 
Al Martino as an unannounced 
man on club and theatre dates. 


MICKEY TAKE 


CLAPHAM will long 
remember his  stage-outfit 
from this show. A pink eather 
cat-suit, thighdength velvet 
boots (trimmed with blue fur), 
green flared blouse (with 
poofed sleeves) and a white tie 
of plaited straw. David's lyrics 
are always being compared to 
that other guy Shakespeare or 
some such name so here is an 
example of his superb 
word-kill from his new album 
‘Spittoon’: 

‘Fishguts floating in a sea of 
fear, 

A waterfall of panic gushing 
outa my ear, 

But | don’t care as long as | 
can con 

The great British public till 
2001.’ 

| attempted to interview 
David after the show but 
could not get past his road 
manager, Irma Stank, who was 
busy hurling groupie-guys out 
of the dressingroom. David 
Bawdie’s next single will be 
the old Joe Turner classic 
‘Lipstick, powder and paint’. 

‘Horror Comic’, the latest 
hit from ALICE COWPAT was 
very well received. Draped in a 
boa-constrictor, he guillotined 
a doll daubed with strawberry 
j@, shaved a golliwog and 
battered a jack in-the-box with 
a bottle of ketchup. | had a 


glimpse of Screaming Jay 
Hawkins in the audience, 
weeping, 


Away from all this horror 
to DAVID CUSTARDY, such 
@ sweet guy, who judged a 


A sad thing indeed that such a 
great talent has to take 2nd 
place on stage to a singer that 
should have been dead and 
buried many decades ago. 

Let us hope then that in the 
future, Richard Nader will sign 
Duane to appear in one of his 
Rock 'n’ Roll Revival Shows 
and prove to everbody that in 
the right setting, Duane Eddy 
= still rock with the best of 
them. 


competition to guess the 
number of spots on his face. 
The winner was a 
Dalmatian-breeder fron 
Dagenham. 


SLEWD, that great stomping 
group, can always be relied on 
to put on a great show and 
their biggest hit: ‘If yer carn’t 
spel—Shout!’ had the whole 
audience leaping about on the 
floor to avoid the amplifiers. 
The sprung dance-floor was 
covered with fans (and so was 
the ceiling above). The only 
thing that mared their 
performance was the 
unfortunate death of their 
road manager who didn’t get 
off stage quick enough and 
was trampled to death by 
Noddy Holder. 


The finale was 
unforgettable, GARY 
GUTTER (THE SCHMOO 


WITH THE SCHMUTTER) 
shimmered on stage singing all 
his smashes: ‘Mock'n’Mawl, 
Parts 1 & 2 much’, ‘I didn’t 
know you loathed me till | 
saw you wreck the stage’, ‘Do 
you want to torture me’, and 
‘Hello, Hello, I'm crap again’. 

All these records went into 
the Top Ten one after the 
other or perhaps it wes the 
same hit four times, or maybe 


two hits twice, or 
perhaps ...Send _ your 
solutions on a piece of silver 
Paper to THE GARY 
GUTTER DEPRECIATION 
SOCIETY, GOLDERS 


GREEN CREMATORIUM. 


FROM JOHN J. C. 
LEOGERTON, DUNMOW, 
ESSEX: 


| found most articles very 
interesting. | agree with 
Wallace’s comments on Elvis 
but was surprised he didn't 
mention ‘Burning love’ which 
| thought his best since ‘Ain't 
that loving’ you baby’ in 
1964, I've always been a fan 
of instrumentals but I've never 
heard of several that Pete 
Smart listed in his ‘Top 20°. | 
like all the ones that | do 
know, though, but | prefer 
‘Rockin’ Goose,’ ‘Down 
Yonder’ and ‘High Voltage’. 
Also, he didn’t mention my 
ail-time favourite 
-‘Apache’—The Shadows, 1960. 

Lastly, |! would like to 
thank you for your article 
‘The other side’s better.’ | 
rarely bother to play the ‘B’ 
side of records and had a 
pleasant surprise when I! 
played *‘Bullmoose,’ 
‘Cincinnati Fireball’ and ‘Train 
to Nownere.’ 


FROM ROCKIN' JIM 
NEWARK OF BIRTLEY, CO. 
DURHAM: 

...Not Fade Away was 
very good. Full of interest to 
the rock 'n’ roll fan, the page 
about the flip of rock 'n' roll 
discs was very good: It’s about 
time someone did this and | 
was very pleased to see a bit 
about Charlie Feathers. Good 
cover, too. The trouble with 
most mags is that no-one cares 
about the covers. | do not 
think Sha Na Na rates a bit 
about them in any rock 'n’ roll 
mag as they are just a lot of 
mickey-takin so and sos. 
Editor's note: Jim runs a rock 
‘n’ roll club in his area and full 
details are fan in. the section 
WHERE TO HEAR ROCK 'N 
ROLL. We have heard that 
Jim Has only — recentl 
recovered from a heart-attac 
and would like to wish hima 
speedy recovery. 


MICHAEL JOYCE OF 
STAFFORD WRITES: 

In No. 1 you ask what other 
"B’ sides readers recall and my 
own particular favourites are 
as follows: 

SLOW DOWN-—flip of Larry 
Williams ‘Dizzy Miss Lizzy’ 
and infinitely better than ‘You 
Bug Me Baby’ featured in your 
article. Has a wild intro and 
that sax!—Wow! Could never 
understand why this wasn't 
the ‘A’ side. 

WEEPING WILLOW-—lip of 
Gene Vincent's ‘Pistol-packin’ 
Mama." Not really rock 'n’ roll 
but a terrific ballad bringing 
out the best in Gene's voice. 
For my money, one of the 
best tracks he ever recorded. 
MY TRUE LOVE-—flip of Jack 
Scott's ‘Leroy’ and again, 
mainly a ballad, maybe not 
the best voice but the 
arrangement is excellent. 

LL MAKE !T ALL UP TO 
YOU—ftlip of Jerry Lee 
Lewis's ‘Break up’ and a 
beautiful song in the true style 
of some of this singer's siower 
songs—almost C&W, but nor 
quite. 

DOOBY, DOOBY, WAH—flip 
of Ritchie Valens ‘Come on, 
let's go'—great rock ‘'n' roll 
voice and backing. 

On the subject of 
instrumentals, | felt that | 
must add three of my own 
favourites, viz: 

THUNDER WAGON—The 
Nobiemen—starts off slowly 
and builds up to a 
crescendo—my second 
favourite  instrumental—my 
No. 1 ‘Road Runner'—The 
Wailers. Features a strong 
guitar and saxophone 
combination and well worth 
listening out for, 

NIGHT HOP/CRUISING— 
Jimmy & The Nighthoppers— 
Again, guitar and sax but also 
drums feature heavily—A real 
hand-clapper. 
CERVEZA/JUICY —Boots 
Brown and his Blockbusters— 
Something of a classic but not 
unlike the Champs—basically 
tenor sax on this one and 
another good double-sider. 

Finally, as an idea for your 
future mags, | would be very 
interested in a series on the 
subject ‘What happened 


SOAPBOX . . . Let the editor hear your views . . . 


to..." There are many rock 
‘n' roll singers and groups who 
have faded into obscurity or 
have they? Some of your 
readers may have some info on 
them. Notably: Dale Hawkins, 
Robin Luke, Charlie Rich, 
Jack Scott, Larry Williams, 
Freddy Cannon, Duane Eddy, 
Ey. Nelson. 

**ED: See article on Duane 
Eat in this “ee fo answer 
af least one of your queries. 
For the others de 1 iy and 
research a future article on 
these artists. 


ROCKIN’ PHIL 
FROM DERBY: 

Re: ‘Not Fade Away...! 
thought No. 1 was very 
but too short, still I'm not 
complaining, I'm just selfish, 
the more about our music, the 
better. 

| don't know if you know 
or mot but there are two rock 
'n' roll groups who play Fifties 
R&R in Derby; they are ‘The 
Earthquakes’ and ‘Cup 
Ballinger & The Revivals’. | go 
to see both groups in and 
around Derby as often as | 
can. ‘The Earthquakes’ have 
been going for approximately 
18 months and the other 
group for 6 months. Clip 
(Clive) Ballinger was originally 
2 member of ‘The 
Earthquakes’ and plays piano. 
Anybody in and around who 
likes rock ‘n' roll, try and get 
along to hear these two 
groups. There is no rock ‘n' 
roll club in Derby, they just 
Play in pubs, clubs etc. and 
both have a large following. 

Went down to the Rock 'n' 
roll Festival in London at the 
Alexandra Palace. | stopped 
for half-an-nour, it was full of 
Hells Angels motorcycle gangs 


WRITES 


and some ‘Teds’. Very 
disappointing. 
In your éditorial you 


mentioned ‘Let it Rock’ mag. 
which is a toad of rubbish, | 
quite agree; | bought the first 
two, | won't be buying any 
more. 

Finally, a warning to rock 
‘n' roil fans: DON'T buy 
anything on the Trip tabel, 
they are re-recordings, mostly 
rubbish, 
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LORRAINE ASHTON FROM 
ST HELENS, WRITES: 

1 am glad to see the 
V.R.R.AS.is starting up again 
but | felt | must reply to the 
article ‘Elvis—the King?’ | 
quite enjoyed and agreed with 
the article until the last few 
paragraphs. | love rock 'n' roll, 
especially early Elvis but how 
you can say he is, now, 
nothing more than a ‘pleasant 
a 08h | just can’t understand. 

urely the fact that he is 
still getting in the charts must 
prove he is still a great singer. 
What about ‘Burning Love?’ 
There is a rocker for you; it 
reached No. 1 in America and 
No. 6 here. 

Have you heard any of his 
latest LP? Songs like ‘Lord, 
you gave me a mountain’, 4 
very ‘strong’ ballad, 
immediately followed by 
‘Steamrotier Biues’, a fabulous 
R&B number. Two completely 
different records but both put 
over extremely well. 

People like Little Richard, 
Chuck Berry etc. are great 
rock ‘n’' roll singers, the 
difference is that Elvis is a 
great singer of all kinds of 
music. He always was and 
always will be THE KING! 


FROM H4279529/CPL/ 
REED, K., BRISTOL: 

... You knocked the King 
to me. He can really sing the 
old rock 'n’ roll (admittedly 
not like Bill Haley, whose 
material you could skip-jive 
to), ‘Rip it up’, ‘Long Tall 
Sally’ etc. and nobody can 
sing ‘Hound Dog’ and 
‘Jailmouse Rock’ like he can, 
also the couple of recordings 
ago: ‘Burning Love’, similar to 
‘Big Hunk of Love’. Trouble is 
for some reason, the ballad 
type of material like ‘The 
Wonder of You' gets in at the 
number one position: who's at 
fault: Elvis Presiey or the fans 
buying the record? 

Way back in 1965, ‘Wild in 
the country’ was plugged and 
not the flip side ‘Feel so bad’, 
maybe the DJ's can't take it. 

Nowadays in the Hit 
Parade: ‘Roll Over Beethoven’ 
by the ELO. Personally, | 
wouldn't buy = it—Shakin’ 
Stevens’ version will knock the 
spots off ELO. 

Back to Presiey: If he went 
back to the days of the 
Jordanaires, he'll be accused 
by people of ‘living in the 
past’; also, take another listen 
to the first side of the 
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NBC/TV Special, try to get 
past the first track and he 
loses the orchestra for ‘Lawdy 
Miss Clawdy'’ only, yeah it's 
back there again for 
‘Heartbreak Hotel’ etc. 

Anyway, there's speculation 
he's making a rock ‘n' roll 
album and when he toured 
America recently (not Las 
Vegas International), he did all 
right. Take another listen to 
“Burning Love." 

They say Buddy Holly was 
rock ‘n’ roll (but he was 
mainty ballads), also Eddie 
Cochran was running on the 
same lines as Elvis Presiey. 
Jerry Lee Lewis is good but 
then again he’s back to 
country and western on many 
stage shows. Chuck Berry can 
only get to No. 1 with a 
non-rock song ‘Ding-a-ling’. 
Little Richard toid everybody 
he was the King at Wempbiey, 
Gary Glitter etc. are rubbish 
so it just leaves the ‘Hillbilly 
Cat’-the King of Rock '‘'n’ 
Roll — Elvis Presiey. 

Anyway, try to find time to 
see ‘Elvis on Tour’, and ‘That's 
the way it is' and I'm sure his 
live appearances would be 
many times greater. 

**Editor’s note: The above 
two letters. remind me of 
something I've noticed lately: 
there seem to be fans of Elvis, 
Jerry Lee etc. who actually 
refer the modern Elvis, Je 

ee to the old model. Sure is 
complicated this rock 'n' roll! 


FROM BOB COLLEY, 
WY KEN, COVENTRY: 

...Surely the best ‘B" side 
is ‘Honey Don’t’ on the back 
of ‘Blue Suede Shoes’ (Car! 
Perkins). | don’t know if it is 
because I'm getting old but 
from about 1965, ! found that 
the ‘B’ side was uninteresting 
on almost everything | bought, 
yet in the late Fifties, | tiked 
90% of the ‘B’ sides. 


FROM ‘JOHN THE BOMB’, 
BATTERSEA: 

Many thanks for the new 
may NFA. It’s what I've 
always been looking for now 
that Record Mirror has gone 
to the dogs as a rock 'n‘ roll 
paper. 

Being the editor of the new 
mag you must have heard just 
about every version of ‘Not 
Fade Away’ but have you 
heard Dave Berry’s, which was 
released only on an album of 
blues records in 1964 and 


never as a single. | managed to 
borrow this only a few weeks 
ago and think it’s very good. 
(The only good record he ever 
made). 


The LP was Decca LK 
4616. Thought you might be 
interested. Can you give me 
any information about a good 
rock ‘'n' roll record | have by 
Jerry Reed called ‘Bessie 
Baby’, released as a single by 
Capitol in the late Fifties. 


**ED: If any reader has any 
info on this record, please let 
me know and Il pass it on to 
John). 


MICK PEMBLETON OF 
NOTTINGHAM WRITES: 

.~.. I'm afraid you've made 
@ boob in your first issue. 
Jonnny Burnette’s ‘Tear it up’ 
was in fact issued on a single 
over here in late "56 early '57 
on Coral 45Q 72177. 


| wonder what your readers 
think about the price of rock 
records today. There are 
hundreds of collector's items 
that have been reissued in the 
USA which certain gentlemen 
and vintage record specialists 
import in large quantities and 
sell for anything from £1.00 
to £3.00. When you consider 
the price of records in the 
States is a lot cheaper than 
ours, they are making a 
fantastic profit even allowing 
for import duty, etc. 


The average rock-collector 
is powerless: if we want these 
items, we have no alternative 
but to pay up. Perhaps your 
Society could organise 
something by importing for all 
the members at a reasonable 
price and allowing yourselves a 
small profit. I'm sure it could 
be done. 


There are some fantastic 
Rockabilly re-issues available, 
e.g. Feathers, Curtis, Hall, 
Vaughn, Thompson, etc. 


**ED: I don't know anythin, 
about the problems of 
importing records so woul 
appreciate advice from any 
readers who do), 


It’s your mag...... 
let's know what you want... 
so KEEP WRITING!!! 


BOBBY 


DARIN 


THE name Bobby Darin tends 
to conjure up visions of 
creaking old comedy films on 
Sunday afternoon TV or 
someone in a tight tuxedo 
bopping around to ‘Mack The 
Knife’ but in the earliest years 
of his career he recorded 
several rock ‘'n' roll tracks 
which, although he has never 
really been thought of as a 
rocker, are fun and worth a 


listen. 

Bobby Darin was born 
in New York in 1936 and in 
‘S6 was signed by Decca 
Records. The B-side of his first 
single was ‘Silly Willy’ about a 
boy who had great dreams 
about girls, money and cars 
but who unfortunately always 
woke up at the critical point. 
It was a song with a strong 
beat and he sang it with a 
youthful drive and enthusiasm 
which was carried over into his 
next single a cover version of 
Lonnie Donegan's ‘Rock 
Island Line.’ Both these discs 
had folkier songs on the other 


side. 

Then obviously 
something happened at Decca 
and the next two singles had 
ballads on both sides and were 
sung in the hollow almost 
mechanical voice Darin was to 
use in future years to 
demolish songs he presumably 
did not want to record. 

In "57 Decca ‘released’ 
him from his contract and he 
moved to the Atco label and 
made three singles which did 
not hit the charts. The 
following year scared that 
Atco was going to drop him 
Bobby recorded ‘Early In The 
Morning/Now We're One’ for 
Brunswick which issued it 


by 
Margaret 
Tod 


under the name of The Ding 
Dongs. However at the same 
time his next Atco single 
‘Splish Splash/Judy Don't Be 
Moody’ was a hit, reaching 
No. 3 in the States and No. 20 
in Britain, so with some haste 
Atco obtained the masters 
from Brunswick (which 
withdrew its release) and 
issued the single on its own 
label. 


The original version of 
‘Early in the morning’ rocks 
along much more than Buddy 
Holly's hit version and has a 
much livelier saxophone break 
in the middle. 

In "61 Atco gathered 
together tracks recorded from 
"58 to ‘61 inside a most 
off-putting cover to form the 
LP “Twist With Bobby Darin’ 
which includes his best 
rockers: Bullmoose, Early In 
The Moming, Mighty Mighty 


Man, You Know Him, 
Somebody to Love, 
Multiplication, Irresistable 


You, Queen of the Hop, You 
must have been a beautiful 
baby, Pity Miss Kitty, I Ain’t 
Sharin’ Sharon. 

Most of these tracks 
were composed by himself. 
Incidentally, several of his 
earliest songs including ‘Silly 
Willy’ were co-written with 
Don Kirschner who later was 
to have the stable of writers 
which included Carole King 
and Neil Sedaka, and who 
went on to invent The 
Monkees and The Archies and 
become a record industry 
mogul. 

The very good openin, 
track Bullmoose was reviewe 
by Neil Foster in the first issue 
of NOT FADE AWAY, and it 


is possible the piano described 
is played by Bobby Darin 
himself. Most likely the so 
was inspired by ‘Bullmoose 
Ben Jackson a saxophone- 
playing band leader in the late 
40s and early 50s who 
recorded blue blues. 

‘Mighty Mighty Man’ is 
another outstanding — track 
with the vocals having more 
than a touch of the Elvis’s. 
Most of the songs follow the 
pattem of vocals, saxophone 
break, vocals, and at least 
some of the breaks were 
played by King Curtis or Nino 
Tempo. The style of phrasing 
and general performance is 
reminiscent of LaVern Baker, 
and if you think that’s daft 
listen to LaVern’s ‘Jim Dandy’ 
or side one of her ‘See See 
Rider’ LP and maybe you'll 
see what I mean. 

All the tracks on ‘Twist 
With’ sound as if Bobby were 
enjoying himself and the 
album has not dated as much 
as has another one ‘For 
Teenagers Only’. (If you are a 
collector of utterly useless 
info. you should know Fabian 
gave pag a a copy of this LP 
in the film ‘Mr. Hobbs Takes 
A Vacation"!). Side one has 
the rockers: ‘I Want You With 
Me, Keep A Walkin, You 
Know How, Somebody To 
Love, I Ain’t Sharin’ Sharon, 
Pity Miss Kitty. Side two is 
more mixed with two mild 
rockers, three ‘hollow’ ballads 
and ‘Here I'll Stay” where he 
pitched his voice lower and 
sounds surprisingly like he 
does nowadays. 

Although he did record 
the occasions! rocking track 
through until ‘61 Darin’s 
career took a sudden change in 
direction in ‘59 when he made 
No. | in the US charts and No. 
2 in Britain with ‘Mack The 
Knife’ and got caught up in 
the cabaret circuit and 
Holly wood razzamatazz. 

Fans who liked the 
early rocking songs or teen 
ballads such as ‘Dream Lover’ 
of ‘Talk To Me Something’ 
sometimes feel he wasted his 
talent going into cabaret but 
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looking back it is difficult to 
see how else his career could 
have developed. On the early 
Atcos his voice sounds young, 
white, Northern, and urban. 
His image was ‘parent- 
annoying’ enough for him to 
become a teen-idol in the 
States, but instead of dark, 
mean and moody with guitar 
slung low it was more the 
fast-talking slick-suited boy 
who would never get taken 
home to meet mother. With 
this sound and image it seems 
almost inevitable that he 
developed into a 
pseudo-Sinatra type of artist, 
which at that time was 
iat what he wanted to 
ec. 


In '62 he joined Capitol 
and stayed there for three 
years before transferring to 
Atlantic which he left in '67. 
He then formed his own label 
Direction and issued two 
albums on it. By this time 
Darin had released 30 albums 
whose contents varied from 
the teen ballads already 
mentioned to straight folk and 
spirituals, country-and-western 
flavoured songs, ballads with 
big band or _ orchestral 
backings, 5 hed more 
modern songs like his last big 
hit ‘If | Were A Carpenter’, 
and finally _self-composed 
sometimes introspective songs 
which relied more on the 
imagery of their lyrics than on 
the music. 


‘Show-bizzy’ 


Throughout all these 
styles and labels the occasional 
single or album track was 
bluesy and/or rocking e.g. 
‘Funny What Love Can Do’ a 
very good Atlantic sin 
which is funky and really 
moves along with a harmonica 
break played by himself. 
Another good slower version 
of this appears on the rather 
show-bizzy live LP ‘Something 
Special’ with Jim Sullivan 
replacing the harmonica with 
some beautiful guitar playing. 
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By the late '60s things 
were looking bleak for Bobby. 
His marriage to actress Sandra 
Dee ended in ‘67, he was 
considerably shaken by the 


assassination of Robert 
Kennedy in ‘68, and the 
introspective politically- 


flavoured songs on_ his 
Direction label (released on 
Bell here) which were 
sincerely meant were not well 
received by his usual 
audiences. So in ‘69 he sold 
many of his possessions and 
left the business for several 
months to | ive simply and tp 
decide what he wanted to do 
next. 

He returned to work in 
’70 with an act which was a 
hybrid of old and new styles, 
but in February °71 his heart 
which had been faulty since an 
attack of rheumatic fever in 
childhood = started 
malfunctioning so badly that 
he had to have two plastic 
valves implanted. 

Apart from a couple of 
TV acting performances in late 
‘71, including the ‘Ironside’ 
episode shown recently on 
BBC 1, it was not until early 
‘72 that he was working 
fulltime again, and in 
February of that year made a 
highly successful come-back at 
the Copa in New York, with 
an act which was a refinement 
of the ‘70 one, singing 
everything from ‘Splish 
Splash’ to ‘Simple Song of 
Freedom’, a song he wrote in 
Direction label times. He 
appeared soon afterwards ona 
BBC 1 Engelbert show looking 
more like he did in Atco times 
than in the years in between. 

There followed a 
summer replacement series on 
American NBC TV and a 
full-length one last winter/this 
spring. On the shows he seems 
to have found himself at last, 
singing a wide variety of songs 
in a relaxed swinging style and 
looning around happily in 
comedy sketches. An 
American critic described 
Darin °73 as ‘kind of a cross 
between an older early Frank 
Sinatra and a younger later 
Dean Martin.’ Maybe so, but 


in amongst the ballads and 
present-day standards he sang 
‘1 Got My Mojo Working’ so 
he can’t have forgotten his 
rocking ‘roots’ completely! 

As far as present-day 
recording is concerned, he 
signed in ‘70 with (you'll 
never believe it) Motown and 
the four singles and one LP so 
far released ng he is still 
as capable of having hassles 
with recording companies as 
he was in "56 with Decca. Two 
of the singles were off albums 
which were never released, and 
the one which was, is a 
hotch-potch with no feeling of 
continuity between the tracks, 
and sounds _ noticeably 
different from the 
material. None of these 
recordings have been released 
in Britain. 


‘Schmaizy’ 


In °70 Bobby Darin 
said: ‘Sometimes people like 
me, who have had hits in the 
past are asked whether they 
mind having hits nowadays. 
No, no, | never think about 
it... Never think about it at 
all. Never think my last one 


was in GG s sx. IR 
September the 24th at 
about 4.30...in_ the 


afternoon.” In February of this 
year his single ‘Happy,’ the 
love theme from ‘Lady Sing 
The Blues’ (a well-sung rather 
schmalzy ballad swamped by 
over-production) crept up to 
No. 60 in the Billboard chart 
before slipping down. We'll 
just have to wait and see if he 


does manage to get that 
longed-for hit, but in the 
meantime maybe Jimmy 


Osmond should record ‘Splish 
Splash"! 
Finally, many thanks 
are due to Bob Westfall, in the 
USA, without whose help, 
patience and tape recorder | 
could never have written this. 
(But Bob isn’t responsible for 
any of the personal opinions 
I've stuck in here and there). 
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